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have it; that paid instructors are prompt, never postpone for pleasant 
engagements, and that gradually one subject after another was being 
brought into line at the Johns Hopkins. 


SOME RESULTS OF PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION 

Br M. ADELAIDE NUTTING 

Superintendent of the Training-School, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore 

In a paper upon the “ Preliminary Education of Nurses” written 
a few years ago attention was called to the curious fact that although 
the status of a profession was claimed for nursing, yet our methods of 
teaching nurses and conducting the work of training-schools in this 
country was strikingly unlike the methods of teaching in other pro¬ 
fessions. It was shown that the custom was universal of placing pupils 
on entering a training-school at once at the practical duties of their 
work in the hospital ward, leaving instruction in the principles upon 
which such practice was based to come at any convenient period at a 
later stage in their career. 

An attempt was made to show that in other professions instruction 
in fundamental general principles always, in all instances, preceded any 
practical experience; that in medicine, law, theology, or in the applied 
sciences it was recognized that work was governed by certain principles, 
and in these principles it was necessary that each student should be 
carefully instructed; that he should, in fact, master them before he 
could with benefit handle actual conditions of work or life—in other 
words, he must have certain knowledge before he could apply it. 

It was stated that these various professions of law, medicine, or 
the applied sciences were no one whit more important to the community 
nor to the individual than nursing, and not more unlike nursing than 
unlike each other, and that if it had been found necessary to adopt in 
them certain general methods of teaching, which had been accepted in 
all of them and were looked upon as essential in order to obtain effective 
results, then our methods were clearly wrong, and we ought at least to 
consider carefully whether or not theirs were applicable to our own 
particular work. 

It was further shown that while such views of the subject might 
be new to us, they were not new elsewhere, but had been a matter not 
only of consideration, but of actual experiment, in other countries; that 
in Glasgow. London, and Dublin the methods above outlined had to some 
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extent been introduced into the most important training-schools, where 
a brief preliminary course of instruction in principles of certain work 
was made to precede its practice; that these experiments had in all 
instances produced satisfactory results, and were looked upon as a 
marked advance upon previous methods. 

The introduction of some similar but more extended instruction 
into the schools of our own country was urged, and it was also urged 
that the education of nurses generally be brought into some sort of 
conformity with education for other professions. At the date of the 
publication of this paper a preparatory course of instruction had just 
been established in one of our American schools, and a class of sixteen 
pupils were entering for a six-months’ course of instruction in the prin¬ 
ciples of their work before taking up its practice in the hospital wards. 
It is interesting to be able now to state that within a bare four years we 
can point to such preparatory courses of study established in one form 
or another in twenty-four schools as a part of their regular system of 
training; we find eleven schools either sending their probationers to 
technical institutes for instruction in many of these preliminary sub¬ 
jects, or giving preference to candidates who have taken a prescribed 
course in such a technical school; and we have assurances from other 
training-schools that such a preparatory course is under consideration 
and likely to become an actual fact within a short period. It is further 
interesting to note that this reconstruction of methods of teaching has 
taken place in schools which are not only representative, but are, and 
have been, distinguished by a liberal and progressive spirit. 

It is safe to say that no one measure of improvement or reform 
in the education of nurses has aroused a more general interest in the 
training-schools of this country than the establishment of such prepara¬ 
tory instruction for nurses, and it is probably safe to add that with one 
exception no other measure has received a more immediate recognition of 
its importance or has been more rapidly adopted into our training- 
schools. We have been making history fast during the past ten years. 
Along with a startlingly rapid growth of schools have come many changes 
of a really radical nature. The two years of work and study have given 
place to three, the payment of money to pupils has been quite abolished 
in some schools for a number of years, and has dwindled almost to the 
vanishing-point in a good many others. Paid instructors are quite a 
common feature of the best schools, hours of duty are almost universally 
shortened, and practice and theory to some extent regulated. Scholar¬ 
ships have been awarded in certain schools for some years, and tuition 
fees are in several a requirement; but, with the exception of the length¬ 
ened course of study, no one of these measures has so quickly com- 
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mended itself, not only to training-school and hospital authorities, but 
to the laity as well, as the establishment of preparatory instruction for 
nurses. 

In view of this somewhat surprising and quite gratifying fact, it has 
seemed advisable this year to look into the matter a little and see what 
is going on in this new development of training-school work. I call it 
surprising, because under the easiest and most favorable circumstances 
the introduction of such a course of study is fraught with many diffi¬ 
culties ; and gratifying, in that it reveals a wide appreciation of the need 
which has long existed for more rational methods of education for our 
nurses, and shows a readiness, if not a desire, on the part of training- 
school workers to get out of the old, comfortable path of least resistance, 
and to readjust ourselves to changed or changing conditions. 

In looking over the reports and statistics which have recently been 
obtained from the various schools where preparatory instruction has 
some place in the plan of work, one’s first thought is that even within 
this comparatively limited field the methods as outlined are distin¬ 
guished as much by diversity as by uniformity. The former attribute 
shows itself first in a very marked way in the period of time set apart 
to be devoted to this course of study. In several schools, six in all, 
a full six months is required for this preparation. In a good many 
others four months suffices, while three months is a very popular period 
and that which has so far been chosen by the majority of schools. Some 
others have presumably resorted to the “thin edge of the wedge” and 
are accomplishing in this direction as much as it is possible to accomplish 
in a few weeks. In all but one or two instances this term, of whatever 
length it may be, is included in the three years. In a very great num¬ 
ber of instances lengthening of the course has been one of the ways 
suggested for its improvement and development, and a full year is con¬ 
sidered by some not too long a period in which to give this preparation 
satisfactorily. Recognition of the need of this instruction has been met 
in an interesting way. (After a regular, definite course of work and 
study absolutely preparatory to the training of nurses in hospital wards 
was first established in one of our representative schools of nursing, the 
opening up of similar courses of study in other schools soon followed, 
and with them came a good deal of discussion as to where this prepara¬ 
tory teaching could best be carried on.) It was evidently a much needed 
improvement in methods, but it seemed to make demands upon the 
resources of most hospitals rather beyond their power to meet. The idea 
that a good deal of the desired instruction might be found in the regular 
courses offered at certain technical schools was advanced, resulting in 
the announcement at about the same time, September, 1903, of such 
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preparatory courses of instruction in two of our great technical schools, 
the Drexel Institute, at Philadelphia, and the Pratt, at Brooklyn. Soon 
after a similar course was offered at the Toronto Technical School, and 
a little later at Simmons College, Boston. In Topeka, Kan., a brief 
course of somewhat the same nature is given at the Kansas State Agri¬ 
cultural College, to which we are told the nurses of Christ’s Hospital 
Training-School are sent, their expenses paid by the hospital. The work 
has been established in each of these technical schools on a different basis, 
which may be briefly outlined here. At the Drexel Institute the course 
of instruction covers a school year, during which time the pupil lives 
at her own expense, paying tuition of sixty dollars per year. At the 
close of that period she receives the certificate of the institute, and in 
applying for admission to the training-schools of Philadelphia is given 
preference above other candidates, and in some training-schools one-half 
year’s credit in the full course. At the Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, 
the conditions are somewhat similar, the length of course about the same, 
the subjects, methods, and expenses differing slightly. The course at 
the Toronto Technical School is of six-months’ duration, the student 
paying for tuition, board, and lodging. It, or its equivalent in instruc¬ 
tion, is apparently made a requirement for admission to the Toronto 
General Training-School for Nurses. The preliminary course at Sim¬ 
mons College is offered to the students of two training-schools—those of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital and of the Children’s. It consists of 
one term of four-months’ duration, and during this period the students 
live in the hospital training-schools and are provided with board, lodging, 
and transportation to the college. They pay a tuition fee to the hos¬ 
pital. 

This covers preliminary instruction in technical schools in so far 
as we have been able to get information. 

To proceed with preliminary work as a part of the regular course 
within the training-school, one finds that tuition fees are required in 
seven schools out of twenty-four recorded, and the fee may be twenty- 
five, thirty, fifty, or one hundred dollars for the course of study of 
apparently the same length and scope. 

Uniforms are in some instances supplied by the hospital; in others 
the pupil supplies them herself in accordance with certain regulations; 
in other schools she wears no distinctive uniform. 

Text-loolcs are in some schools provided, and in others they are not. 

Uniformity has been attained to a marked degree in the following 
essential points—viz., the hours of practical and theoretical work and 
the subjects selected for preparatory teaching. No matter whether the 
field for practical work has been the ward or the Nurses’ Home, the hours 
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for such duty have been almost unvaryingly set at six hours daily, while 
the theoretical instruction has averaged two to three hours. The subjects 
selected are practically the same in all schools. 

Practically the students are taught the care of the household, the 
preparation of foods, the handling of drugs, the construction and uses 
of ordinary hospital apparatus and supplies and nursing appliances. 

Theoretically they have instruction in such principles as underlie 
the practical application of the above subjects, and in anatomy, physi¬ 
ology, and hygiene. 

It will be seen at once that an important and far-reaching step 
towards uniformity has been made when subjects which have hitherto 
been so distributed that they have been found upon the curricula of some 
schools in the first year, upon others in the second, and upon still others 
in the third, are now brought finally into the first year, and into the 
first part of that year. It is remembered that a few years ago even so 
fundamental a subject as anatomy and physiology, concerning which 
one would suppose there could not be two opinions as to its place in 
the course of study, was found taught in several schools in the third 
year. The properties and uses or effects of drugs—also one of the sub¬ 
jects which is fundamental, and about which a student certainly needs 
to know before administering them to her patients, if ever she is to 
know them—came almost anywhere in the course of study. The teach¬ 
ing of the preparation and values of foods also came along in a haphazard 
sort of way in many of our schools (frequently within a few months of 
the time before the pupil graduated). I can remember seeing somewhere 
lecture schedules in which the junior year led off with instruction in the 
nursing of diseases of eye and ear, and have heard of another in which 
obstetrics was one of the earliest subjects taught. When it is clearly 
acknowledged by thirty or more among our best schools that there are 
certain subjects which have an undisputed place in the scheme of in¬ 
struction, in which it is absolutely necessary for the pupil to be prepared 
before she can either understand the subsequent processes of her work 
or perform them with benefit to herself ot her patient, we have made a 
good stride towards obtaining that degree of uniformity which is so 
greatly desired for our schools. I am not a worshipper at the shrine of 
uniformity, nor a believer in any system which is directed solely towards 
averaging up the capacities and powers of human beings, but in our 
education of nurses we have gone so far in the other direction, have had 
and still have so many and such wide diversities of opinion and method, 
that it has not only been difficult to say what our common standards 
really are, but in certain matters the only conclusion we could logically 
reach was that we had no standards at all. 
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Where uniformity should be found is in the selection of subjects, 
allotment of time to each and method of teaching, and in suitable tests 
of the student’s knowledge. 

Now, so far as preparatory work is concerned, it is evident that there 
is much harmony of view as to the subjects which must be pursued. Such 
slight variations as are found take the form of a course in chemistry in 
some schools, of biology in another, of physical culture elsewhere, and, 
if I mistake not, of vocal expression in still others. These, however, do 
not apparently in any school exclude or affect those subjects of real, 
fundamental importance, except by the indirect way of taking time and 
energy for the handling of one subject which might with greater profit 
at the particular stage be devoted to others. Where the most striking 
diversity is found is in the allotment of time which is given to the same 
subject by different schools. Why, for instance, anatomy and physiology 
should take up four hours a week for one year in one school, five hours 
a week for four months in another, seven hours a week for ten weeks 
in another, two hours a week for ten weeks elsewhere, and finally be com¬ 
pleted as a subject in a series of ten classes is beyond ordinary compre¬ 
hension. There must be some right number of hours each week, covering 
a certain definite period of time in which such a knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology as is needed in a nurse’s education can be obtained. It 
may be that a course of one hundred and twenty-eight classes is too 
long and that of ten classes too short, but it ought not to be beyond the 
limits of our wisdom to reach some conclusion in regard to this subject 
which could be accepted by all good schools as suitable and sufficient. 

What has been said of the teaching of anatomy and physiology is 
true of most other topics so far as the question of time allotment is con¬ 
cerned. This has its bearing upon our subject in that a course is not 
truly preparatory unless it takes the pupil in one stage, and definitely 
and by certain processes prepares her for that which is to follow. There 
can be no just way of determining what the total length of the full 
preparatory course should be until we can have some clear ideas as to 
the proper length of time to devote to each of the particular studies which 
must be included in such a course. 

The foregoing sums up in a general way the conditions under which 
the preliminary education of nurses has been established in or in con¬ 
nection with the training-schools of this country. It is seen that in one 
form or another it has been adopted in a good many schools. It is under 
consideration by many others. In New York State it is recommended 
by the Board of Regents in defining standards as a most desirable de¬ 
velopment in nurses’ education. At this moment movements are on 
foot in the South to establish such a course in a State Normal and In- 
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dustrial College, and in the West, in the University of California. In 
nearly all quarters the plan is looked upon with favor. As an idea it is 
attractive; it makes an almost unanswerable appeal to reason. 

Having presented the main facts connected with this work so far 
as its growth, conditions, and methods are concerned, the question of its 
effects upon the schools and hospitals naturally follows. It probably 
has not taken any one of those who have introduced this method into 
their schools long to realize that they are grappling with rather a large 
problem, that the machinery and means of the average hospital do not 
readily adjust themselves to radical changes of method. It is the most 
unanimous opinion that there is an increase of expense, and in all in¬ 
stances a very considerable increase in work and responsibility. The 
expense is, first, that of maintaining a group of students for three, four, 
or six months in addition to the number required to carry on the actual 
work of the hospital. The larger the school the greater the expense. 
If the preparatory term is of six-months’ duration, and the course is 
three years, precisely one-sixth of the entire school is always under 
training and instruction in the preparatory department, and the total 
number of students must be increased accordingly. The next expense 
is that of instruction and supervision. This group of students form a 
class by themselves and are, and require to be, under the routine super¬ 
vision and teaching of one or more persons, according to the number 
of students and the plan of work carried out in the course. The instruc¬ 
tion being in most instances in subjects which were already included in 
the general course, though given at a much later period and perhaps in 
a different way, it probably does not add appreciably to the expense. 
The actual expense depends greatly upon how and where this instruction 
is carried on. If, as in England, a separate building is provided and 
maintained only for the purpose of receiving and instructing proba¬ 
tioners, there is a definite cost which it is easy to estimate. Tredegar 
House, the Preliminary Department of the London Hospital Training- 
School, where twenty-seven probationers are always being prepared for 
the hospital, costs just one thousand pounds a year to keep up. If such 
instruction is given in technical schools, while the pupils board and 
lodge in the hospital, there is the cost of maintenance for the hospital, 
while that of instruction is met by the technical school. If the practical 
part of the preparatory instruction is carried on in departments other 
than the wards, in which the students can perform under instruction 
some portion of the work which must be done daily, the expense may be 
to a considerable extent lessened. If the teaching of cookery and dietetics 
can be done either in the kitchens of nurses’ homes or of private wards, 
if the making and sterilizing of surgical dressings and handling of 
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surgical supplies can be taught in the surgical-supply room or in any 
department where such work is concentrated, if the care, cost, and 
distribution of linen and clothing and domestic supplies can be taught 
in the linen-rooms, a certain number of salaried workers can undoubtedly 
be released in these departments, but it must be borne in mind that 
m all places, under all circumstances where teaching is properly done, 
there must be a larger number of students than would be necessary 
simply to do the actual work. The students’ hours of practical duty are 
also much shorter than those of a salaried worker in such departments. 
On the other hand, it is claimed that students working under expert 
supervision in such departments are much more economical in the use of 
materials, and that a considerable saving is effected thereby. Economy 
is made generally a strong feature of the teaching, and it is known that 
the cost per capita for food has been lessened in a marked way when its 
preparation has been placed in the hands of students. 

All things considered, there seems to be little reason to doubt that 
the establishment of preparatory courses of instruction within the hos¬ 
pital, but outside of the wards, does mean a definite increase in expense 
varying with the work of different institutions and the manner in which 
the instruction is carried on. The idea that it shall cost anybody any- 
thing to give nurses a proper education has been for so many years un¬ 
thinkable that we cannot wonder if it stands for some time in the way of 
better development for training-school work. It is not so many years 
since in most hospitals the entire teaching of all classes as well as the 
really great executive work of such institutions was placed upon the 
shoulders of one woman. The idea that a regular, definite system of 
instruction had any place in a training-school for nurses has taken form 
and substance quite within the memory of the youngest member present. 
As for paying for lectures when they can be had for nothing—perish the 
thought! So I think we need not shiver on the brink unduly, but make 
the plunge and say, “ Yes, the education of nurses if properly done does 
cost, and it should.” All good education anywhere costs, and it is a bad 
day for our schools, for our nurses, for physicians, and for sick people 
everywhere, when the first question is always, “ How little can we do it 
for ? rather than, “ How well can we do it ?” In a medical school which 
comes under my observation, where the students number less than three 
hundred, their instruction is carried on by a staff of over eighty pro¬ 
fessors, associate professors, clinical professors, assistants, and instruc¬ 
tors, and the services which have been rendered in instruction by about 
fifteen other men are duly acknowledged (to say nothing of the teach¬ 
ing constantly given to the medical students by the nurses in the wards), 
yet in a training-school of about one hundred and thirty students the 
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actual instruction may be in the hands of a bare one-half dozen people, 
all of whom are occupied many hours daily in executive duties. Com¬ 
parisons are odious, I admit it. They are made in this instance not with 
the view of claiming great similarity of needs, but to point my moral, 
which is, that a good education always costs. The question is, who shall 
pay, the hospital or the student? There seems to be a tendency to 
settle this in a measure, so far as preparatory instruction goes, by call¬ 
ing upon the student for a tuition fee, which, while at present in no 
instance large, probably well covers the actual cost of additional instruc¬ 
tion. Where the practical teaching of these probationers is partly carried 
on in the hospital wards, and bedmaking, dusting, sorting of linen, care 
of bathrooms, etc., are the duties assigned them, there cannot be any 
question of appreciable expense, for the preparatory course then becomes 
not unlike an extended period of probation,—somewhat modified in re¬ 
spect to hours and the character of duties assigned,—but not requiring 
any considerable increase in actual numbers. 

The additional work and responsibility are worthy of careful thought. 
Practically, a new department is created requiring the selection of suit¬ 
able fields for practical work, a well-arranged system of classes, lectures, 
and demonstrations, a wise adjustment in its relation to other depart¬ 
ments, and the most constant and rigid supervision. It means additional 
work and care in many other ways, from correspondence and the keep¬ 
ing of records to the training and selection of supervisors and teachers. 
The responsibility of watching, developing, and placing upon a secure 
and stable basis such a new department, under the difficulties, doubts, 
and criticisms which new measures may confidently expect and generally 
get, is large and should not be underestimated, but in my opinion it is 
not greater than that which a conscientious and high-minded woman 
must feel when twice a year she is called upon to replace outgoing senior 
nurses in busy hospital wards with a class of raw, untaught probationers, 
with a certain knowledge that they will be pushed into acts for and over 
the sick they do not understand and are not able to perform in a satis¬ 
factory way. To my thinking, the responsibility is not so much increased 
as altered. It is more in one place but far less in another. Admitting, 
then, the increased expense and much additional work and care, what 
are the results in other directions? What are the advantages and the 
benefits to the student and to the hospital ? If one can imagine a medi¬ 
cal student being permitted to enter the wards of a hospital and begin 
his work over the patients without any previous preparation, and can 
further imagine the profit he and the patient would derive from such 
exercise, it should be equally easy for us to realize the advantage which 
suitable preliminary instruction gives to a pupil nurse. In teaching her 
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first the principles upon which all nursing work is based it provides the 
only good and safe foundation upon which to build her further training. 
It thus enables her to profit from the very beginning by her practical 
work and opportunities in the wards. It makes her an intelligent instead 
of a confused and bewildered performer of acts; it prepares her gradu¬ 
ally, mentally, physically, and morally, for a right appreciation of the 
gravity and responsibility of her work. If she is of those who adapt 
themselves slowly to new conditions, it gives her a chance to develop. 
It seems clear the prolonged period of preparation proves most valuable 
in giving a further insight into the character and ability of our pupils. 
The qualities on which judgment has sometimes been based have not 
always been those which stand well the test of time, nor can one always 
trust to the sound judgment and unbiassed vision of young assistants 
or head nurses, whose reports must be considered in reaching a decision. 
Probably every superintendent here will admit that many a superficially 
clever, diplomatic young person has passed a reasonably satisfactory 
period of probation. Her quickness, activity, and ready adaptability to 
conditions about her, being qualities desired and needed in hospital 
wards, have been noted and commended, and other less desirable qualities 
have been overlooked to appear at a later stage, when the termination of 
her connection with the school has become from every point of view a 
more difficult matter. It is almost out of the question for such a pupil 
to go through the six months of preparation under the same instructors 
daily and be passed on into the wards. 


On the other hand, who has not sent away in doubt an extremely 
good woman, simply because she developed too slowly to satisfy the minds 
of her instructors, impatient at what seemed dulness and lack of progress ? 
Some of the best and most efficient nurses we have ever graduated have 
been those about whom the gravest doubts were entertained in their first 
few weeks, owing to disabilities which placed them at a disadvantage in 
such unfamiliar surroundings. 

When we come to summing up the advantages to the hospital of 
the new method over the old, the opinions which have come from every 
source place the odds overwhelmingly in its favor. There is not one 
dissenting voice. There is, on the contrary, a keen appreciation of its 
benefits expressed from every quarter where it has been given a fair 
trial. I consider it an unqualified success,” writes one whose opinion 
carries much weight; “the results fully justify a considerable increase 
in work and expenditures.” From three schools where it has been estab¬ 
lished but little over a year, one finds it of “almost unlimited benefit 
already;” the other says, “We already find the students much more 
valuable to the hospital than under the old method;” while the third 
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writes that “ There can be no possible doubt as to the advantage to the 
patients.” “We are amply repaid for our efforts by the greater effi¬ 
ciency of our pupils,” writes one who has been watching the work care¬ 
fully in her own school for over two years. “ It is most satisfactory,” 
writes another; “the results compensate fully for our outlay;” while 
the last one writes frankly, “ We simply could not do without it.” 

It is affirmed that the work over the patients is done from the 
beginning with some skill and intelligence, and that every act in the 
work of the ward is done with a due appreciation of its importance or 
possible consequences, that the pupils are observant and attentive, that 
they are careful and cautious. It is considered that the whole character 
of the pupils’ work is different and better—so much better than that of 
the average pupil at the same period of instruction under the old system, 
that in one school it was suggested that the next effort should be to bring 
the character of the work and teaching of the wards up to the thorough 
and careful standards of that done in the preparatory department. My 
own observation is that there is some tendency to expect too much of 
the preparatory department. A pupil who has just passed out from 
there into the hospital ward is an instructed, informed, intelligent pro¬ 
bationer, but she is not a senior nurse and is, as an actual fact, just 
taking, the rank of a junior. (It should be noted that the very best 
standards of work are a little difficult sometimes for a beginner to 
apply to the needs of a busy hospital ward. She has been taught good 
methods, but to use them well under pressure of time and a diversity 
of seemingly urgent duties is one of the lessons which only experience 
teaches.) 

If from the standpoint of those who have been making the experi¬ 
ment and are responsible for its results, the outcome of establishing 
preliminary instruction in training-schools is benefit to the pupil and 
benefit to the patient, and if this is so great as to fully justify any 
reasonable increase of expenses, there is no apparent reason why this 
step should not be urged upon all schools without delay. Pleased, how¬ 
ever, as one may be with this interesting record, I cannot feel that we 
have yet passed the stage of experiment, and even though we may have 
fully and unreservedly accepted the idea, I hardly think we can be 
satisfied with its present development or outlook. Those who have ap¬ 
proved of it, but felt that its introduction into the hospital training- 
school as a part of the course was too great a tax upon the capacity and 
resources of the institution, have urged its establishment in technical 
schools. In the regular courses of instruction offered in good technical 
schools there is much that covers the identical ground which has been 
marked out for preparatory instruction, and one must admit that it saves 
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the hospital training-school much trouble and some expense if this im¬ 
portant matter can be satisfactorily handled by them. 

The results of this method can only be obtained through the hos¬ 
pital training-schools into which the students pass on completion of 
the preparatory course in the technical. As no training-school has so 
far made this an absolute requirement, one may find in the same training- 
school pupils who have been so prepared and those who entered in the 
ordinary way. It should be easy to institute a comparison between a 
nurse at the end of a year of the usual hospital training, and the nurse 
who has had six months in the technical schools and six months in the 
hospital following. It is hardly possible to make a just estimate of the 
comparative merits of the two systems at a much earlier stage; and the 
observations should extend over a considerable period in order to make 
allowances for individual differences. The results of their work and its 
value as a means of preparation compared with that which may be given 
within the hospital training-school should be a matter of continuous 
and careful study and comparison. 

The disadvantages so far recognized in this course in a technical 
school are that there is little opportunity to judge of the fitness of the 
candidate for the special requirements of the work of nursing, and a 
further probation is a necessity. The personality and certain other char¬ 
acteristics which count so greatly for or against a candidate and come 
out in the daily life of a student in residence under constant supervision 
cannot readily be discovered in a few hours of school work, especially 
when the instructors are not accustomed to looking for them, unfamiliar 
as they are with the needs of hospital and nursing work. This necessity 
of having young pupils under personal care and observation during the 
preparatory period is evidently very keenly felt. It is referred to by 
almost everyone who has given either study or experiment to this subject, 
and the statement is repeatedly made that it is a disadvantage to a pupil 
not to have her where she is under the influences which will shape her 
directly for her further work. Everything which she is taught in a 
preparatory school has a bearing upon the next stage of her career, and 
she is better carried forward if those who are teaching her are familiar 
with the practical application of most, at least, of those principles in 
which she is being grounded. I think I am right in saying as the result 
of close observation of the tendencies in this important work that, while 
the hospital training-school lacks means and facilities for giving some 
of this instruction satisfactorily, the technical school is equally lacking 
in ability to handle in any way a very important part of it, and I am 
not sure that it would not be easier for the hospital to provide suitable 
instruction in the subjects taken over by the technical school than for 
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the latter to bring itself into direct line with subsequent training-school 
work. 

Economy is one of the shining virtues. Its value, its necessity, had 
never greater need of being taught—proclaimed, in fact, from the house¬ 
tops—than in this country at the present moment. I recognize to the 
fullest degree its importance to the individual, to the institution, to the 
nation. It is the text of my most frequent sermons and the subject of 
unceasing anxiety, but in institutions I would not have it begin and end 
with the education of nurses. The lavish expenditure which we daily 
see in many of our great and some of our lesser hospitals for costly and 
elaborate buildings, for finishings, furnishings, and equipment of the 
most expensive kind possible to obtain, and often quite unnecessary, is 
not a salutary lesson nor calculated to bring forth the best efforts of 
those who in these same institutions are often struggling to obtain the 
services of a sorely needed additional teacher or assistant, a few books 
for the training-school library, or certain appliances for teaching which 
would be recognized as essential features of any system of instruction 
anywhere else. Those hospitals in the stage of transition from the early 
system of paying an allowance of ten or twelve dollars per month, to 
what is called the non-payment system, will have no difficulty from the 
standpoint of expense in giving good preliminary instruction if the 
money released in this way can be applied for the benefit of the pupil 
in other ways. It seems altogether inconceivable that there should be 
any real difficulty in appropriating for suitable instruction for nurses 
what has been willingly paid them for personal uses. It should be very 
clearly recognized that the abolishment of the non-payment system in any 
school turns back into the hospital treasury a sum of money which has 
hitherto been appropriated for the maintenance of the training-school. 
Every penny of it and more is needed for those training-schools as a 
rule. In large schools, say of one hundred or more pupils, a very large 
sum of money—indeed, from twelve thousand dollars a year up^—would 
be released for other purposes. It may be said, “ But we receive in place 
of this allowance another assistant, scholarships, uniforms.” Those who 
have good reason to know from experience about this will tell you that 
all of these may be supplied and still leave a good half of the appro¬ 
priation untouched. Can it be better utilized than in improved methods 
of instruction, such, for instance, as a preliminary course? Just let us 
face here the question which has been asked before and may not un¬ 
likely be asked again, as to whether or not such a course can or should 
be introduced generally into training-schools. Let me here state my 
opinion with emphasis. I do not think it can. But that is no reason 
why it should not be adopted by those schools which regard it as a good 
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measure, are willing to do the work, and able, even with effort, to meet 
the expense. To take any other view of this and similar improvements, 
to say that because all schools cannot now adopt this method none of 
them should, is putting a premium upon mediocrity. Logically carried 
out, it would place our schools at the level of the lowest, prevent all 
progress, make useless every ideal. This same destructive spirit has met 
at different periods of history some of the most valuable and important 
reforms ever undertaken. A school should do what it can, the very best 
that it is able. If preparatory teaching is to become a recognized per¬ 
manent feature of our system of instruction, the way will open by which 
it may be provided for those smaller schools of much excellence of work 
and ideals but of limited means and opportunity, or for those- groups 
of affiliated schools which are clearly the next development in nursing. 
And it will come when it does because of the pioneer work of the larger 
schools willing to go through the periods of doubt and difficulty, which 
are the inevitable accompaniment of “enterprises of great pith and 
moment.” 

It is my hope that as many hospital training-schools as can see their 
way to preparatory teaching will adopt it; that others not able or not 
desiring to do this will cooperate to the fullest degree with such technical 
schools or other institutions as may be available; that every possible test 
will be made of the value and efficacy of this method; that groups of 
affiliating schools will try the experiment of establishing central prepara¬ 
tory schools of their own, ultimately, in every State. By that date we 
shall have ceased to call them preparatory schools and shall call them 
what they will be, schools of nursing, where the fundamental sciences 
are taught practically and theoretically, where the theory and principles 
of nursing are taught, but where practical training and experience in 
nursing in all its branches may be supplied to the pupils through those 
hospitals, one, or many, which are now struggling with such inadequate 
means to carry on the educational work of training-schools. Preparatory 
instruction points the way and has thus performed its mission. We 
should realize this, however; if the preparatory work that has been done 
stopped in every school at this moment, it still would have been well 
worth all the effort that has been made in the effect it has had upon 
the education of nurses, and particularly upon the standards and re¬ 
quirements for admission to training-schools. In the constructive stage 
of our work we can well take heed of the means by which improvements 
have been effected in other branches of education, remembering that the 
objects of educational reform are from beginning to end quite the same 
everywhere, to prepare the individual not only for better service, but for 
a better life. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Miss Ellis said that after two-years’ experience the Lakeside Hos¬ 
pital of Cleveland would not under any consideration go back to the 
old system. She thought a six-months’ preparatory course could be 
adopted in a small hospital with equal advantage. She described m 
detail the care that is given to the health of the probationer, the benefits 
derived by the hospitals of such a course being improvement in hospital 
ethics, greater dignity on the part of the nurses, improved neatness and 
cleanliness of the wards, better care of linen, decrease in the destruction 
of the equipment, and every hour of the pupil’s time being of value in 
service. The superintendent knows just what the pupil has been taught, 
and when she is placed in a ward she feels less anxiety about her possible 


Miss Nevins thought it need not take any more nurses to do the 
work under this system, it was simply a matter of rearrangement. After 
a year’s trial at the Garfield Hospital there was simply no comparison 
in results. It was shown that on the non-pay or admission-fee system 
such a course with paid instructors did not increase the expenses of the 


Miss Gross, of the Buffalo General Hospital, stated that they started 
such a course in January, 1905, with an admission fee of twenty-five 
dollars and five dollars for breakage, and that immediately their appli¬ 
cations fell off so rapidly that it had recently been decided by the board 
to discontinue the admission fee. During 1904 the school dropped the 
monthly allowance, but required no fee, and promised one hundred 
dollars for the third year. Under this arrangement they had a sufficient 
number of applicants to carry on the school well. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF DISTRICT NURSING INTO 
THE TRAINING-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

By MARY L. KEITH 

Superintendent City Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 

Two training-schools with which I am acquainted are doing district 
nursing in a small way. Perhaps a brief account of their distinctive 
methods may serve to open for discussion the question of district nursing 
as part of the training-school curriculum. One of these schools is con¬ 
nected with a lying-in hospital which, in addition to its ward service, 
maintains an out-patient department. Here each year nearly two tho 



